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3. — Congregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it works; 
Why it is better than any other Form of Church Government ; and its 
consequent Demands. By Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of the Berke- 
ley Street Congregational Church, Boston, &c. Boston: Nichols and 
Noyes. 1865. 8vo. pp. 306. 

Within the bounds of that large portion of the Congregational 
Churches which is represented by the author of this volume, a new 
interest has of late been visible in the study of the distinctive princi- 
ples of this form of church polity, and a new zeal for its maintenance 
and propagation. For many years there had been a seeming indiffer- 
ence to this question of polity among the descendants of the Puritans, 
even while they retained their connection with churches of their ances- 
tral order ; and on removal to other sections of the country they 
• showed themselves ready to ignore all distinctions of this kind, and to 
coalesce unhesitatingly with churches of antagonistic ecclesiastical usa- 
ges, provided only these churches were upholders of the same theologi- 
cal views with their own. This course, although it affords evidence 
of a manly freedom from bigoted attachment to mere forms, has, how- 
ever, tended to depreciate Congregationalism in the view of the com- 
munity at large. And one consequence has been, as is claimed by the 
advocates of this polity, that the work of Christianity in our land has 
been defrauded, in a measure, of an element of superior efficiency ; and 
Congregationalism, as such, has failed to take that forward position to 
which it was entitled. 

The work before us is an able presentation of the grounds on which 
the claims of the polity rest, as a system in accordance with Scripture 
and with the methods of the earliest churches, and as the one best 
adapted to meet the demands of human nature, and the varying exi- 
gencies of a religion whose only hope of permanence and vitality lies 
in the cultivation of a deep sense of individual responsibility. 

In the first chapter, the author defines the term " Congregationalism," 
representing it as the counterpart, in church government, of democracy 
in civil affairs. He then gives a brief summary of the essential prin- 
ciples of the system, and adds a statement showing the comparative 
numerical strength of Congregationalism. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some persons to learn, that " Congregation- 
alism, as a distinctive form of church order, leads all others in this 
country in the number of its adherents " ; and that, " instead of being, 
as has often been alleged, a merely provincial and peculiarly New 
England idea, ... it is substantially held and practised by more than 
one half of the entire professing Christianity of the land." The author 
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concludes, from these statistics, and from the remarkable evenness with 
which these churches are distributed over all the different sections of 
the country, " that, as a system, Congregationalism has been found to 
be equally adapted to every latitude and phase of society among us." 

It will be understood that the term " Congregational," in this con- 
nection, is not used as belonging exclusively to a particular system of 
doctrinal belief, but as describing simply a form of church order and 
government. The author allows that the name is rightly claimed by 
all those churches, of whatever faith, which agree in the adoption of 
these principles of ecclesiastical polity. Whether the term, in iis un- 
qualified use, as applied to the oldest, portion of the Congregational 
churches, is a sufficiently distinctive designation of those churches, is, 
at least outside of Massachusetts, not so much an etymological or an 
ecclesiastical question, as one of popular usage and denominational 
comity. 

The second chapter is devoted mainly to an exposition of the grounds 
on which the principles of the order are held to be in harmony with 
Scripture and with the design of Christianity itself, in opposition to 
the claims of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. The discussion is 
marked in general by thoroughness and logical consistency. The un- 
compromising spirit of the author has also led him, here and in other 
parts of the work, to take strong ground in regard to certain points in 
which there seems to him to exist, among the churches, a tendency 
to swerve from the line of strict Congregational principles. He ani- 
madverts severely, for example, on the very general readiness among 
the churches in certain districts to content themselves with the services 
of what are called "stated supplies" for the pulpit, instead of the 
more responsible and permanent pastorship. And in this connection he 
argues with much earnestness against the idea of a " standing order " 
of the clergy. Those who, having been once ordained, have now 
ceased to be pastors, he maintains, are not to be regarded as in any 
sense ministers. In his view, it is only the pastoral relation to a par- 
ticular church which gives a man the character of a minister. "Ordi- 
nation " invests a man with no official dignity that is to be recognized, 
except by courtesy, outside the bounds of that body which alone pos- 
sesses the right to ordain, that is, outside of his own particular church. 

The third chapter affords a complete view of the system in actual 
operation, with minute and plain directions in regard to the proper 
manner of transacting all ecclesiastical affairs, from the organizing of 
a church to the getting rid of a refractory pastor. Few questions 
could arise, in the history of a church or of a community of churches, 
which would not find here a definite and helpful answer. On some 
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points, doubtless, the views presented will not command a unanimous 
assent ; but the clearness with which these points are treated will do 
much toward facilitating their settlement. 

The fourth chapter sets forth the peculiar advantages of Congrega- 
tionalism above other systems, as meeting more successfully the relig- 
ious demands of individuals and of society generally. Here the author 
takes occasion to dwell upon the special adaptedness of this form of 
polity to our own country, by reason of its close resemblance, in some 
of the principal features, to the republican system in civil government. 

The fifth chapter concludes the volume with an earnest appeal to 
Congregationalists themselves to recognize the value of their distinc- 
tive polity, and to show that they appreciate its worth by using all hon- 
orable means to secure its prevalence. 

In this closing portion, we see the great object of the book itself. 
That object is practical, not polemical. He writes thus, in the Preface : 
" I have no apology to offer to fellow-Christians of other denominations 
for anything said herein. I have not intended to speak in bitterness or 
censoriousness, nor otherwise than I would have them speak of my own 
faith, did facts warrant it, in reversed circumstances. I hold that the 
most peaceable and useful Christian union is that which is effected 
by the kindly co-working of denominational bodies, each thoroughly 
persuaded that it is better than all others, and stimulated to the utmost 
esprit de corps? 

This we believe to be the prevailing disposition among the foremost 
advocates of Congregationalism. The present earnestness for the prop- 
agation of this polity in the Western States, and the desire for a termi- 
nation of the long-continued union between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in that part of the country, have sprung, not from a dis- 
position to do injury to churches of a different order, but from an honest 
conviction of the responsibility which rests on Congregationalists to 
make full use of the special facilities and opportunities which their own 
polity affords. 

It is a good service which Dr. Dexter has done, in this work, for the 
interests of ecclesiastical literature generally, in setting forth with so 
great clearness the radical distinction between Congregationalism and 
the other forms of church polity. 

And one is struck by the fact that, while a truly distinctive character 
is established for Congregationalism, as a well-defined system of church 
polity, there is yet an entire absence of the spirit of ecclesiaslicism. The 
principles of the system are traced, with great simplicity and directness, 
to the teachings of Scripture and of common sense. We hear little of 
the decrees of councils, or other edicts of human authority. The 
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Church, in connection with this polity, is not magnified for its own sake, 
but always with a direct view to the high purpose for which such an 
organization is established. So, too, in the administrative offices of 
the Church. The officer is simply one of the brotherhood, and is to be 
held in honor, not because of any official dignity, but simply for his 
work's sake, — a work in which the whole membership have a common 
interest. 

The inquiry will naturally arise, whether, in avoiding the evils of the 
hierarchal and consolidated church systems, Congregationalists may not 
have surrendered something of that efficiency which is the result of a 
concentration of energies, and which is so dependent on the principle 
of union. Will those churches which acknowledge no common head 
but Christ, even though one in faith and purpose, recognize any bond 
of union strong enough to make them, in feeling or influence, fairly 
representative of the spiritual union between all true Christian dis- 
ciples ? For an answer to this inquiry, one might be directed to com- 
pare the practical results of the different systems in their various fields 
of missionary labor. Have the Congregationalists lagged behind their 
brethren ? And in regard to the question of harmony between sister 
churches, there is an opportunity every day to observe whether the 
more independent churches are any the less truly one in spirit than 
those which make a boast of their unity. 

Most of our writers on Congregationalism, however, including Dr. 
Dexter, would meet this inquiry, first, by pointing to the principle of the 
" fellowship of the churches," as an essential principle of the system. 
This, they maintain, meets the necessity for sympathy and co-operation, 
and distinguishes the Congregational churches from those which are 
properly called " Independent " ; while at the same time it is no en- 
croachment on the freedom of the local church, and is easily distin- 
guished from the organized unity which characterizes other ecclesi- 
astical systems. It is simply the carrying out, between church and 
church, of the same interchange of social offices which is fitting between 
individual Christians. And it no more militates against the inde- 
pendence of the local church, than the usages of friendship and good 
neighborhood militate against the personal independence of friends and 
neighbors. 

But although the Congregational writers consistently and strenuously 
deny any authority to inhere in councils or in the whole community 
of churches, have they not, under a sense of the advantages of fraternal 
communion, been led unconsciously into a manner of treating the sub- 
ject .which indicates an excessive anxiety to avoid certain supposed 
evils of " Independency " ? Their error, if it is such, does not consist 
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in laying too much stress on the duty of a real fellowship between the 
churches, but in the assumption that this is the characteristic of Con- 
gregationalism as distinguished from pure Independency; and conse- 
quently in assigning too prominent a place to it as an integral part of 
the system, and in making its methods and forms more fixed and arti- 
ficial than is suited to the genius of a free polity. 

Such writers as Dr. Dexter and Dr. Bacon — though it is to be said 
with great diffidence — seem to do some injustice to the Congregational 
churches in England, when they charge those churches with having 
ignored an essential principle of Congregationalism, because they have 
not adopted in form the same method of intercourse between sister 
churches which is in vogue here. The truth appears to be, that this is 
not to be considered an " essential principle " of the system at all, except 
in a very general sense. A degree of regard for the good opinion of 
one another, some interchange of friendly offices, is a matter of course 
among churches of like faith and order. It is a Christian necessity. 
Even Browne himself, whose name is a synonyme for pure " Indepen- 
dency," recognized the propriety of a certain measure of intercourse 
and consultation between churches through their "elders." But it 
is not desirable that this should be a constrained fellowship ; or that 
any one church of commanding influence, or a majority of the churches, 
or a " National Council," should dictate its terms and methods. Let 
these be left to the free preference of individual churches. Let not 
the principle of Fellowship be set over against that of Independence, 
as if in' this system there were antagonism between them. The latter 
is, at least, quite as essential as the former to the integrity of the sys- 
tem. Is there not some danger of laying an extra-Scriptural burden 
on the conscience of the churches ? The true fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches is to be carried out rather by the exercise of a spirit 
of mutual good-will and trust, and by cordial co-operation in Chris- 
tian enterprises, than by an over-anxious habit of inspection and criti- 
cism in regard to each other's private affairs, or by any enginery 
devised for the purpose of bringing to bear on a single church the 
influence of combined authority, though it be only the authority of so- 
called advice. But it should, in justice to Dr. Dexter, be added, that 
if, in common with the other chief authorities on the subject, his work 
betrays an unconscious tendency toward the error to which w« have ad- 
verted, an effective antidote is provided at the same time in the general 
spirit and tone of the book as a noble advocacy of human rights, and 
of the safety of trusting the people. 

As a man peculiarly of the " living present," the author has written 
in a spirit of wakeful and intense practicalness. Hence the work is 
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marked by much freshness, both in its general tenor and style, and in 
the illustrations, which have been gathered even from the very latest 
pages of current ecclesiastical history. This feature of freshness in 
illustration is one which much enhances the interest and value of the 
work ; although, of course, some risk is thereby incurred of doing in- 
justice in individual cases, where the verdict of the day is liable to be 
reversed or modified by the calmer judgment of the future and in the 
light of additional information. 

The style of the volume is correct, clear, and forcible, though an oc- 
casional blemish may be pointed out in the use of expressions which a 
little more severity of revision would have rejected. Such colloquial- 
isms as " dillidallied " and " shillishallied," " being nowhere," " handy," 
"muddling of its clear stream," "meet them half-way in interest," are 
hardly to be approved in a treatise of this character. We observe also, 
now and then, a slight inaccuracy, such as " a church that is few in 
numbers," "equally as well," "vitalest." 

The very copious Index makes the book peculiarly serviceable as 
a work of reference. We confess ourselves, however, a little disap- 
pointed in consulting the Index, at not being able to find the words 
" Communion " and " Fellowship " ; although the " Folly " of a vener- 
ated father in the Church is duly noted, and the maker of the Index 
has established his own anti-liturgical character by giving a promi- 
nence to " Calomel " and " Quinine " which we should hardly have 
looked for in an ecclesiastical treatise. 

We were tempted to venture upon a little criticism of the " Dedica- 
tion," as being too much in the manner of a studied eulogium ; but it 
is a tribute so hearty, and withal is a testimony so well deserved, that 
we feel more inclined to congratulate both the author and his friend. 



4. — Classical and Scientific Studies, and the great Schools of England: 
a Lecture read before the Society of Arts of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, April 6, 1865. By William P. Atkinson. 
With Additions and an Appendix. Cambridge : Sever and Francis. 
1865. 8vo pamphlet, pp. 117. 

The much-debated question of the comparative value of classical 
and of scientific studies as means of mental training, Mr. Atkinson 
does not decide absolutely in favor of either. Both are needed, he 
thinks, but at different times. Their functions are distinct, and neither 
can replace the other ; but the study of outward things should come 
first, following the hint that Nature gives in developing the observing 



